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EDITORIAL 


Two important characteristics of the present world conflict, as 
contrasted to previous wars, significantly intensify woman’s respon- 
sibility thereto. They are: (1) the greatly increased emphasis on 
industrial production, and (2) the vulnerability of civilian commu- 
nities. These factors, together with the considerable participation in 
world affairs—political, economic, and social—evidenced by women 
in the past decades, do not permit us to debate the importance of her 
role. It is self-evident. Our questions have to do, rather, with the 
effectiveness of her contribution; with the quality of her resiliency. 

Further, it becomes increasingly apparent, as one reads these 
pages, how without minimizing the elements of crisis in the situa- 
tion, today’s problems stem from the past; how inevitably they 
extend into the future. It is interesting to note in Dr. Schneider’s 
analysis of women’s economic relationship to our defense program 
how sensitiveness to these past and future values is saved from de- 
featism. Obstructionism per se is decidedly negative. Awareness of 
social loss and/or gain, present and potential, lends strength to 
today’s decisions and is a first positive step in achieving tomorrow’s 
goals, 

Miss Herring’s discussion of rural women completes our picture 
of the impact of a defense economy in terms of the usual triology— 
business, industry, and agriculture. We who constitute a distinctly 
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urban group frequently fail to recognize the interdependence of 
these. While our immediate concern is humanitarian, concern lest 
women and children be burdened with heavy and unsuitable work, 
the problem is far-reaching in its implications. Farmers are finding 
serious the competition of industrial wages. At the same time that 
they are asked to increase production, farm labor is unavailable. 
A land army, Mrs. Roosevelt’s Farmerettes, who are faintly reminis- 
cent of World War I, may well ease the immediate situation. But it 
is well to remember that this crisis is in part attributable to the rela- 
tively low rewards assigned to agriculture in our predefense econ- 
omy. Much is at stake. Our current emphasis on nutrition comes 
readily to mind. While there are dramatic elements in this program 
which claim our attention in times of war, it is fundamentally an 
area of social concern that stretches far into the future. One might 
point out, however, that it can mean little or nothing without corre- 
lative concern with the production of foodstuffs, of raw materials. 

Women are concerned not alone with what happens to them ina 
defense economy, how their jobs and their homes and their families 
are affected. They are vitally aware of the corrective opportunity 
that lies in the exercise of their citizenship. In Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
analysis of government programs lies a clear challenge to recognize, 
to conserve, and to strengthen the social gains we have so painstak- 
ingly achieved. Miss McCulloch points out how essential it is today 
that women stretch their age-old sensitivity to the personal equation 
to inclusive responsibility for all society. In this connection, the 
Moore’s discussion of the strategic place of the family as perhaps the 
last reservoir of democracy is a brilliant example of rooting our most 
profound philosophical concepts in simple, everyday living. 

If any faint air of unreality still clings to our consideration of the 
impact of war on our individual and collective lives, it is only neces- 
sary to turn to Mrs. Higham’s firsthand account of British women’s 
defense activities. One by one we recognize various areas of social 
concern, high lighted in terms of “what really happens.” Moreover, 
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J am sure she will understand if I say that her article is also impor- 
tant for what it does not say. 

There is, of course, inevitable disturbance of personal and social 
and economic relationships which is desperately threatening to the 
very ideals and values of democracy for which Britain is fighting. 
Mrs. Higham’s emphasis, however, on the positive values inherent 
in women’s participation in England’s war effort has considerable 
significance for American women. There is a quality of personal 
commitment, of acceptance of personal responsibility, that under- 
lines her remarks which is distinctly challenging. 

Her sense of urgency is great. A few short weeks ago as this issue 
went to the printer, the editorial continued: “We at the moment, 
are fortunate to have time to think, to plan, to plan inclusive of the 
future.” Since then, war no longer threatens, war is here; and Amer- 
ican women must rewrite much more than last paragraphs. Our 
own sense of urgency is great. We are no longer “fortunate” to have 
time, etc., etc. We can no longer slough off responsibility for posi- 
tive action. However, we need not, indeed we must not, cross out 
“thinking” and “planning” from the vocabulary of our daily lives. 
Not in the sense of slipping into the too easy jargon of “after-the- 
war-is-over,” for no more than one can escape into the past can one 
retreat into the future. The clear shock of the present crisis must 
strengthen our determination to build our future, to build our fu- 
ture, today! 


JANET FOWLER NELSON 











DEFENSE AND THE WOMAN WORKER 


FLORENCE HEMLEY SCHNEIDER 


The role of the woman worker in the American arsenal for 
democracy is confused. On the one hand there are the under- 
employment and unemployment of male workers which limit her 
contribution. On the other, there is the need for the skill of specific 
groups of women. 

The training of women for defense and their placement have been 
retarded by prejudice against women working while men are un- 
employed and fear that women will not step aside when men wish 
to return to their jobs after the emergency. Under the present con- 
ditions, when approximately one person in every ten who wants a 
job is still unable to find one (August 1941) and when the job 
security of perhaps two million workers is threatened by priorities 
unemployment, our mores dictate that preference be given to the 
male worker in training, retraining, and employment. Also em- 
phasis is placed upon safeguarding his future status, 

Nevertheless, the male labor supply cannot fill certain gaps in the 
country’s defense assembly line. Women are called upon in the 
transition periods when men are leaving jobs to enter the armed 
forces, or are being trained, or are moving from one part of the 
country to another. The female labor supply for defense is more 
than adequate to meet these needs, 12,846,564 or 25.5 per cent of the 
women fourteen years of age and over being in the labor force. 

The recruitment of industrial women for defense has been more 
spectacular than that of other women workers. The Federal Security 
Agency has just reported that their number in defense industries has 
risen rapidly in the last few months. Aircraft and other factories are 
employing women in production work, in some sections “experi- 
menting” with them in jobs formerly held by men. One company 
estimated that ultimately as many as thirty per cent of its workers 
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would be women, hired without pre-employment training for work 
including riveting, dimpling, spray painting, spot and arc welding, 
and automatic drill press operating. In addition, industrial women 
are turning their usual skills, e.g., sewing and needlework, to the 
emergency. The now familiar story of embroiderers trained in 
thirty days by a large arsenal to make intricate time fuses for high 
explosive shells is being duplicated in many places. 

Training reports forecast many other jobs. They describe women 
learning electrical work, airplane theory, industrial chemistry, para- 
chute making, and special defense engineering. Fifty thousand girls 
are perfecting skills annually in regular federally reimbursed in- 
dustrial and trade classes. The N YA out-of-school program for girls 
recently employed a total of 195,508 young women on projects in 
machine, metal, mechanical, radio, and electrical shops. 

Behind these headlines are the planning of special agencies, em- 
ployer codperation or prejudice in particular situations, and the 
attitude of working women themselves. Among the agencies striv- 
ing for industrial women is the Women’s Bureau. This organiza- 
tion, created in 1918 to set standards for the employment of women 
in war work, has utilized the records of that time plus current studies 
to point out female work characteristics especially suited for defense. 
Among these are care and constant alertness, manipulative dexterity, 
and speed under certain conditions. Women are especially suited to 
skilled work with light instruments and in handling parts or in set- 
ting up machines. They can operate large machines on heavy work 
with the aid of lifting devices. With a minimum of training they can 
read blueprints, micrometers, calipers, and other instruments, and 
inspect metals. 

Figures of the Women’s Bureau reveal that approximately two 
million women have had experience in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries, using some or all of the aforementioned skills. 
If special or “refresher” training is offered to them and to other 
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women, they can make a real contribution to the emergency. The 
Bureau has urged further that women be prepared now so that they 
can fill future gaps. 

The task of convincing educators, employers, and often the 
women themselves has not been an easy one. According to the De- 
fense Training Program under the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, many women are not being trained because employers have 
shown little inclination to use them. On the other hand, in many 
instances women recruits for pre-employment courses are difficult 
to obtain because of the unwillingness of women to enter machine- 
shop occupations or to train without pay. Among the influences 
playing upon the women is the belief that these jobs can be only 
very temporary. 

Training figures, however, point out that the situation now seems 
to be improving. When the Defense Training Program was six 
months old, the United States Office of Education reported that 
only ten women were enrolled in five of the 600 courses which had 
been organized. Three months later (February 1, 1941) 600 were 
enrolled and more recent increases have been reported. The com- 
plexity of causes is similar to that mentioned before. 

The knotty problem of ‘standards also is behind the headline 
“Industrial Women in Defense.” The Women’s Bureau is active in 
this area, again calling upon the experience gained in World War]. 
Due to progress made since that time, however, the current emphasis 
is more likely to be upon retaining standards already won rather 
than upon obtaining them for the first time. The defense issue, to 
what extent women should now strive to keep or make gains, is con- 
fused by the long-term controversy over the need for special pro- 
tection of the industrial woman worker. 

Many women are realistically asserting that hours and working 
conditions should be determined in relation to the country’s goal, 
the most effective production for defense. This cannot be achieved 
under conditions which undermine the health and morale of the 
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worker, male or female. The experience in Great Britain has proved 
this. 

As the controversy rages, in many places labor legislation for 
women is being modified. Connecticut’s governor, in the interest of 
national defense, has been authorized to allow women in manufac- 
turing to work 10 hours daily, 55 hours weekly, during the emer- 
gency instead of the 9 to 48 hours prescribed by law. In this State, at 
the request of the War Department, a munitions factory was granted 
the right to employ women on some types of night work which 
would enable it to attain a production goal of 17,000 small arm 
cartridges weekly. 

Men are codperating with women at this time to achieve the prin- 
ciple of “equal pay for equal work.” The motivation for each is dif- 
ferent. Women are asking embarrassing questions. Can women 
once driven out of industry to “save the home” be asked to come 
back to save industry under conditions arbitrarily fixed because of 
sex and marital status? Can anything but skill count now? The men 
are practically looking beyond the emergency. They realize that in 
the postdefense period they will find it more difficult to obtain em- 
ployment if employers can pay lower wages to women than to them 
for comparable work. Accordingly, a union has arranged with a 
steel company that employs about half of the estimated 5,000 women 
in steel that women shall receive the same minimum rate as men. 
The American Federation of Hosiery Workers at a recent conven- 
tion resolved that where women workers replace men in equivalent 
employment there shall be no reduction in any rates of pay or lower- 
ing of current standards. The United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, District 4, CIO, has just passed resolutions 
calling for equal pay for equal work, higher minimums for both 
sexes, available training for women in industries not overmanned by 
men, and maternity leaves. 

The status of the industrial married woman worker is improving. 
Many companies have announced a new policy of employing the 
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female relatives of their normal staff. First, the wives of workers are 
on the scene so to speak. Secondly, many employers and male work- 
ers believe that it will be far easier to dismiss married women than 
single ones after the emergency. 

Women are being equally practical. Some of them believe that 
now is the time to ask for the aids they have always needed; z.e., day 
nurseries, community kitchens, part-time employment. In one New 
England town, 200 married women registered in an employment 
office are exerting pressure by refusing industrial defense jobs be- 
cause they have nowhere to leave their children. 

As the demand for industrial workers, male and female, increases, 
other categories of workers benefit. When especially equipped 
women move into primary defense jobs, others perhaps less well- 
trained or formerly unemployed succeed to their positions or those 
of men in secondary defense or nondefense areas. 

According to the National Restaurant Association, busboys and 
dishwashers are being replaced by women. An Oregon stock ex- 
change is now employing women to post stock quotations since it is 
no longer able to secure men for this work. Young girls are “run- 
ners” for several New York banks and women are clerking in 
grocery stores. 

The employers’ associations which once refused women in these 
occupations “because the public would not accept them” are bend- 
ing every effort to influence public opinion. They are offering nu- 
merous incentives to women workers, among them the promise of 
continued employment after the emergency. 

Still girls and young women are not easily found for these jobs. 
Affected by the depression so close behind them, they are making 
as rauch money as possible while and where they can. Desperate 
employers, therefore, are seeking even those untrained, older, and 
Negro women who for many years were able to obtain only do- 
mestic work. 

Household employees not only now have a better market but can 
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often give up their work since more husbands are bringing in in- 
comes sufficient for their families. Asthese-women leave household 
service, State employment services and WPA training schools 
among others report a real shortage. There is a particular dirth of 
“sleep-in” girls, even with a rise of pay from $5.00 to $15.00 a month. 

Because of the shortage, defense is providing a rare opportunity to 
drive strongly toward better standards in the domestic field. Home- 
makers are being told that they will have to compete realistically 
with industrial and service employment standards, and communi- 
ties are having to further new devices to take over the home duties 
of those women whose work is needed in factories and stores and 
ofices and who are not in an economic position to compete for 
household employees. 

The increased and more complex record keeping and tax com- 
putation caused by the current emergency have created a new de- 
mand for office workers. Continuous examinations are being given 
by the Federal Government for experienced typists and stenog- 
raphers. The United States Civil Service Commission has urged 
Government agencies to employ women wherever possible. Quasi- 
governmental agencies and others codperating closely with the Gov- 
ernment, e.g., the United Service Organizations and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, are employing a vast army of 
women clerical workers. 

Training in new white-collar areas is being presented. Four air- 
lines—-TWA, Chicago and Southern, Mid-Continent, and Braniff, 
in codperation with Stephens College—are presenting a course in 
commercial air-transport operations including flight control, me- 
teorology, maintenance, communications, passenger service, sales- 
work, and general office operations. Young women thereby are 
being trained for positions in traffic and sales departments where 
already thousands are replacing men and proving proficient as res- 
ervations clerks and telephone sales representatives. 

Not only are jobs increasing but new duties and additional respon- 
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sibilities are being given to women. Secretaries must undertake new 
tasks as defense production makes enlarged demands upon the time 
and thought of executives. 

With all this activity, shortages are developing. Business men 
are losing secretaries, clerks, and office workers to governmental 
agencies. The latter need workers but must urge them to watch for 
civil-service examinations and to keep in touch with their State em- 
ployment services rather than to leave unnecessary gaps in their 
States and localities by flocking to Washington. The lure of higher 
paid industrial employment is a complicating factor. 

Diverse attempts are being made to reduce the shortage. Many 
firms are rehiring married women and it is believed that generally 
the sentiment against these workers, noticed even recently in bills 
to prevent their work, is changing. In some States, hour laws have 
been amended to allow longer stretches of work and emergency 
overtime. Unlimited daily hours for women in financial institutions 
during periods requiring preparation of Government reports are 
specifically mentioned. 

Increased incentives are being offered to the workers. In the last 
three years, according to a study by women transcription supervisors 
in New York City, basic weekly salaries for office-work beginners 
have risen from $2.00 to $3.50 according to the specific job done. For 
experienced personnel, the average weekly salary is from $2.00 to 
$4.00 over the figure given formerly. 

Some schools are offering short “streamlined” secretarial courses 
to fill present emergency needs. White-collar workers, more aware 
of economic problems than in World War I, are worried about this 
and other situations. What will happen to the surplus of female 
office workers when men begin to come back for their jobs? They 
remember the depression which they have just been through when 
indiscriminate training caused extensive unemployment even in an 
expanding clerical market. They are wary about specific promises 
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such as made by some commercial airlines that “feminine jobs will 
increase in number and importance as the business expands to its 
full status in the postwar period.” They are concerned in the present 
that although their salaries are increasing they still are making far 
less than did the men whose places they are taking. When prices are 
rising, how will they be able to pay those bills which do not differ- 
entiate between male and female? 

Similar problems as well as opportunities are arising for profes- 
sional women. The largest demand to date has been for women in 
“women’s work,” including health, home economics, and the social 
services. The Army and Navy alone need 15,408 nurses. Hundreds 
of nurses are appointed monthly to the Army through the American 
Red Cross Nursing Service and another 1,500 have volunteered for 
service within the Naval Reserve. The Federal Government must 
have 400 dieticians by June 30. Day nurseries and housekeeping 
aid for mothers in defense industries are demanding home econ- 
omists, as are community projects in nutrition, food service, and 
budgeting. Industrial-welfare workers, recreational experts, social 
workers for travelers’ aid, trained vocational counselors, librarians, 
and teachers are being recruited to help the armed forces and de- 
fense workers. 

Professional organizations in all these fields are better equipped 
than in World War I to help women to receive and to prepare for 
these opportunities. Among those which have offered the aid of 
their members for defense are the Nursing Council on National 
Defense, made up of five national nursing organizations, and asso- 
ciations of medical women, dental women, home economists, and 
dieticians. These groups are registering their members, are codpera- 
ting in training plans (in some fields including the volunteer), and 
are watching standards. From their ranks, on the whole, have come 
some of the few women with policy-making jobs in national defense. 

Women nurses have army rating with proper rank and war-risk 
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insurance. Women physicians and surgeons, however, are still ask- 
ing for military status and women dieticians are seeking the rank of 
commissioned officer for members who enter army service. 

Opinions differ here as in the industrial and clerical fields as to 
the extent to which women should now fight for status. Professional 
women, defending their stand, claim that it is no more unpatriotic 
of them to do so than it is for men to rais. rhe issue of sex during a 
national emergency when the services of every skilled worker are 
sorely needed. They point to their work during World War I as 
proof that their ability and skill should be considered rather than 
their sex. 

In the current scene, professional women refer to the situation of 
the army hostesses to prove that if women are not chosen and do 
not work under certain well-defined standards they can accomplish 
little. It is maintained that the employment and supervision of the 
limited number of army hostesses were grossly mishandled by army 
officers inexperienced in personnel work with women. 

A realistic argument is that the necessary supply of some female 
workers just will not be obtained unless the incentives offered them 
are equal to those in other fields of defense work. This point has 
more weight as shortages develop in certain professional areas. It 
is not as strong where either demand has been limited to date or 
where there is still a sufficient reserve of unemployed professionals 
to meet it. 

The demand for nurses is so great that the Nursing Council on 
National Defense is worried lest the standards the profession has 
achieved be lowered. Unemployed, retired, and married women are 
being recalled. To eliminate delays caused by long investigations of 
the professional status of applicants for certain jobs, the prerequisite 
of membership in the American Nurses Association has been relin- 
quished. A plan to use nonprofessional workers wherever practical, 
now being initiated, is believed to have merit in that it meets a real 
present demand but also does not necessitate so increasing the num- 
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ber of professional nurses as to raise the danger of inflation and 
possible serious unemployment later. Also professional nursing 
educational standards need not be diminished by rushing nurses 
through training courses. The New York Department of Welfare, 
anticipating similar problems in the welfare field, also is selecting 
qualified volunteers to supplement the professional staff. 

Colleges and schools are observing all trends, industrial, clerical, 
and professional, very carefully. They are alert not only to present 
needs but also to postdefense possibilities. Extracurricular programs 
are being offered to students who wish to contribute now. The seri- 
ous question of whether the schools should make radical changes in 
their courses to conform with a possible readjusted economy has 
been more difficult to answer. 

Some conclusions and general observations may be drawn from a 
final survey of the total scene. In terms of sex, men have obtained the 
major share of new jobs. The United States Employment Service 
reports that for the first six months of 1941 its placements showed an 
increase of about sixty-five per cent over the same period in the 
previous year, which was almost twice as great as the increase for 
women. Yet as in World War I uncounted thousands of women, 
single and married, are moving into defense industrial, clerical, and 
professional jobs. They are working longer hours night and day. 
Particular surveys show that their use can be extended. Out of 1,894 
occupations in 21 key defense industries, according to the Bureau of 
Employment Security, only 331 are definitely unsuitable for women 
because of the physical strength required or the conditions under 
which the work is performed. Only a brief period of preparatory 
training is needed for 654 of the occupations women can handle. 

Opportunities for the greatest number of women still lie outside 
the defense areas. At the same time in certain nondefense industries 
and occupations women as well as men are losing jobs because of 
priorities. Their opportunity to find new work will depend gener- 
ally upon the plans made for the affected fields and specifically upon 
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the intra-industry attitude toward women. Prejudice must be ex- 
pected where men are unemployed. 

Women themselves often are unwilling to work in certain capaci- 
ties. Sometimes they are influenced by the traditional belief about 
women’s work, sometimes because they feel that unreasonable de- 
mands are being made upon them, and sometimes because they fear 
the future. 

Definite questions are raised in this period. To what extent shall 
women take advantage of the emergency to press for standards they 
were unable to obtain during peace? How can they utilize their 
present experiences for the mutual advantage of themselves and 
society? To what extent shall they allow their fears for the future 
to impede their current contribution? 

Women must weigh their answers in the light of one hard, cold 
fact. Their cause and that of democracy are one and the same. 
Their present and future welfare depend upon the success of the 
country’s defense effort. As they consider this, women, must also 
judge whether they are sacrificing their present democratic rights 
and responsibilities under the duress of being called “unpatriotic.” 
Are others who are essentially undemocratic deliberately leading 
them astray through this device? 

Although the European and American situations are not abso- 
lutely comparable, women can look abroad for some guidance. Like 
the British women they should not withhold their services at a par- 
ticular time, even as they press for certain standards under which 
they believe they can contribute most effectively to defense. Experi- 
ence has proved that certain working conditions, pay, and status are 
conducive to the best possible physical and mental work within a 
given situation. These should be sought. It is the democratic respon- 
sibility of women to point out undemocratic practices, the refusal to 
employ or to promote, or to give status or payment on the basis of 
sex or marriage. 

Married women who now enter the labor market should point 
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out that the adjustments which society is now making for them are 
possible in peacetime. Household employees for whom employers 
are now more ready to promote standards should point out their 
extra efficiency under these conditions. 

Women should not limit their present efforts because of fear of 
the future. Instead in codperation with others they should face the 
problems of the future through postwar planning initiated now. 
The National Resources Planning Board and other agencies, gov- 
ernmental and private, are striving to achieve certain postcrisis 
objectives. Among these is a continuation of the full utilization of 
material and human resources which the country is now witnessing. 
With the goal of a “good life” for all replacing the defense goal of 
the present, industrial, clerical, and professional women should find 
their place with men after this emergency. The practical difficulties 
will be many but women must face them with their present courage 
and determination. Upon their spirit depends in large part the spirit 
of our country. 





Florence Hemley Schneider, Ph.D., is Director of Fact-Finding Service for the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Schneider was the staff mem- 
ber from this organization who worked with the Council for Democracy, collecting material 
and writing the report Defense on Main Street. She is also known as the author of Patterns 
of Worker's Education, American Council of Public Affairs, 1940. 











FARM WOMEN HELP WRITE THE PEACE 
ELIZABETH B. HERRING 


What is happening to farm women and children as a result of 
defense measures? It depends who you are and where you live. For 
example, in some areas, but not all, farm women and children are 
doing heavier farm work than usual because of the absence of their 
men in the armed forces and in defense industry. The extent of that 
absence may be inferred by figures from a southern California air- 
craft plant where ninety per cent of the employees came from six 
agricultural States. Since the heaviest migration of young men is 
from areas where agriculture is most depressed, the effect upon 
women in those areas is an instance of the old observation that 
“from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” Let them tell you, in the following quotations from a recent 
conference of rural women, what this means to them. 


Here in North Mississippi our women and girls are doing men’s work 
in the fields because labor is so scarce and their brothers are in training. 
Some women and girls I know plowed in the fields this past spring be- 
sides hoeing and thinning corn and chopping cotton. In one family the 
Mother, and daughter 14 and son 10 finished the crop. Last week I was 
out to see this family and their crop was all gathered. They made five 
bales of cotton on five and a half acres. Their neighbors helped them to 
finish planting the crop and they had a Negro boy 19 hired to help with 
a part of the crop, but he was enlisted in N.Y.A. July first. They have a 
big hay crop, also corn. This Mother and sister helped the boy haul the 
hay and gather the corn, peanuts, potatoes and other food stuff. Several 
times during the season the Mother was too tired to go with these chil- 
dren. She would rest a day or two, then back to the field. The girl has had 
several attacks of appendicitis which I feel were brought on by the hard 
work, 

This year there was a big cotton crop. Almost all the country and small 
town women were in the fields helping gather, women who had not been 
in the fields for years. The girls were out almost 100°/ and worked in the 
hot sun. I grant you they were offered good wages, but the most of 
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the cotton was picked by women and girls. I know one 614 year old girl 
who picked 700 pounds during the season. Her Mother was with her 
every day and picked near 200 per day. I heard one woman say she had 

icked six bales, or 9,000 pounds. She did all her house work, canning, 
washing and ironing and got the meals for a large family. 


The picture from the central States is quite different (different, 
not so much in point of kind, but different in point of reference; 
“this isa food year”). An Ohio correspondent reports, 


Everyone knew of some instance where women went out and cut or 
husked corn or drove the tractor, but all agreed that it was nothing to 
compare with the depression years. 


From Kansas we hear, 


Jane Peterson drove the combine, the tractor, and hauled wheat to the 
elevator during the harvest. Pearl drove a tractor in harvest; a neighbor 
boy, 10 years old, spent several days in the grain bin of the combine, keep- 
ing the wheat from clogging. It really is disturbing to see so many small 
boys handling the machinery. And in spite of all the improvements, most 
of us are a long way from “finger-tip control” heavy machinery. Men are 
asking $3.00 per day, with board, to work in the feed harvest, and there 
are not many to be had. Another thing that sends the women and children 
into the fields is the fact that we are expected to catch up on the debts 
accumulated during the bad years. This is the first good year our county 
has had for ten years. 


Another report from Kansas says the labor shortage is not par- 
ticularly a defense effect but a chronic situation. “For the past five 
years or more, labor has been exceedingly short in our area. This 
has been due to the fact that farm prices have not been such that the 
farmer could pay wages to compare with those of industry and our 
youth have left the rural areas to seek better wages. It has not been 
unusual for women and girls to help with heavy farm work these 
past years. In this section draft boards have deferred those boys who 
were needed in agriculture so there has been less problem here than 
in some sections.” 
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Still another Kansas woman feels that the increase in heavy farm 
work for women is not great but will probably get more serious, 
Some farm women have taken over the chores their sons used to do. 


One manager of a wheat elevator estimated that approximately 10% 
of wheat hauled last season was by women. While this is time-consuming, 
I would not call it heavy farm labor because of our efficient wheat com- 
bines, dump trucks, etc. But if this is done in addition to keeping the 
home fires burning, it is not easy. I do feel that it is only the beginning 
with us, though, and that the next year will find our rural women doub- 
ling up on jobs. 

Incidentally, what will limitation of washing-machine produc- 
tion mean to rural women, rural women who have the largest 
families and the most limited public laundry facilities? 

What of the areas where industrialized agriculture prevails, such 
as the central valley of California? For the most part the report is 
of good effects upon farm women and children. Transient agri- 
cultural laborers are receiving somewhat better wages. The small 
farm owner who may have barely kept his head above water the last 
ten years is making a little margin. This margin is going into “fix- 
ing up their homes, having much needed dentistry done, getting 
glasses for the children—necessary things which have had to be 
neglected for so long. . .. Mrs. Stowe had needed a new stove for 
years. Her twenty-year old stove was almost useless. . . .” 

But in spite of the new stoves and new glasses, all is not glorious. 
The new production program of the Government requires more 
capital than many a small farmer has. Usually he has “no extra capi- 
tal to buy cows, build extra barns and pens for chickens. .. . He lacks 
space and cost of feed is prohibitive.” The big farmer has capital. 
“Big dairymen and poultry men are making good money as they 
operate on a large scale, also cattle and hog men.” So it is working 
out that, as often happens, “prosperity” benefits the people con- 
cerned unequally. Land values are rising. Because prices are better, 
idle urban capital is outbidding regular farmers in the purchase of 
land. Also, timorous urban souls, thinking that Hitler will be less 
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annoying out on the land, are paying prices for land which put 
serious farmers out of the running. Unless one has a mystic faith 
in the benefits to be expected from uncontrolled capitalist processes, 
it is good to reflect on the peril to democracy of letting our land get 
into the control of an ever smaller number of persons, In the past 
that has been considered one of the best ways to destroy democracy. 

From the irrigated farms of southern Idaho no major crisis is re- 
ported, but women nevertheless are having to add to their respon- 
sibilities. One farm woman writes about what her neighbors are 
doing: 

One went into the field as crew foreman to oversee the harvesting of 
onion seed. Another milks ten cows night and morning. Two others, 
whose sons were called to training, are helping with milking and light 
chores. These are grandmothers and shouldn’t have to work so hard. 


Another grandmother helped in the hay field several days. One friend 
hoed and blocked five acres of lettuce. 


From another section of Idaho comes this word. “There is a great 
shortage of labor and women have worked out in the fields more 
than usual this past summer.” 

These pictures of the effect of our defense economy upon farm 
women and children will be altered in the direction of a more seri- 
ous situation unless the needs of food production are weighed sen- 
sibly in relation to the demands upon our man power of the military 
services and defense industry. Even with improved food prices, agri- 
culture cannot compete with defense industry for labor. Conse- 
quently, if more men are needed in the military or industrial effort, 
automatically there will be fewer men on the farms. This is some- 
thing for everybody, as well as Washington officials, to understand. 
The current struggle over the price-control bill is notable for the 
way it illustrates some of the less admirable traits in human nature. 
But it also contains a challenge to the social idealist to learn much 
more than he yet gives evidence of knowing about rural urban eco- 
nomic relationships. 

There is another side to the urban competition for rural workers 
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that is producing an interesting mixture of good and bad effects 
upon rural women. Since 1929 rural girls have been in a very bad 
state indeed as far as vocational opportunity is concerned. Now they [| 
are having their chance to go to town if there is nothing for them at [ 
home. 

“Rural girls with commercial training are finding jobs in defense 
centers,” says a western Kansas correspondent. “From our town of 
1200 population four girls are in Washington, District of Columbia, 
on Civil Service jobs. Twelve are in jobs related to defense in Chi- 
cago, Wichita. .. .” 

A group-work agency operating in a midwest State depends upon 
teachers as advisers for its rural clubs. This year there was a turnover 
of fifty per cent. The teachers had gone to town and were taking 
business jobs which paid them larger salaries. Their places in the 
rural schools are being taken by less experienced and, in many in- 
stances, less qualified young women. 

A similar story comes from another agricultural State where sala- 
ries are even lower, averaging $10.50 a week for white teachers and 
considerably less for Negro teachers. One cannot reproach a young 
woman for leaving that munificent salary behind; but what of the 
millions of rural children? The real responsibility lies with urban 
America. Until we have Federal tax equalization for support of 
American schools, we will have the spectacle of the northeast, with 
twenty-one times as much money as the southeast, having only twice 
as many children to educate. The northeast and other urban areas 
get the benefit of the productive years of millions of these children. 
On the other hand, cities have to pay the social bill of assimilating 
thousands of undereducated and undercared for rural children, who 
should have had their chance back home when they were grow- 
ing up. 

What is the effect of defense upon marriage in rural areas? Here 
again the situation differs in different sections of the country. But 
by and large there has been more disruption than in cities. Enlist- 
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ment has been heavier from rural areas. Also, defense industry has 
been concentrated in urban areas and much migration has taken 
place. However, in some instances the latter has stimulated matri- 
mony. A large percentage of the trailer population is made up of 
young married people, who saw a pot of gold over the horizon in 
the shape of a defense job. 

In farming areas near defense industry, another problem of family 
disorganization rises from the fact that farm mothers are taking 
industrial jobs. At a bag-loading plant operated by Goodyear, sixty- 
five per cent of the employees are married women from the sur- 
rounding rural areas. What of the children in these families ?* 

In these same farming areas, great and unnecessary pain and hard- 
ship have been inflicted upon farm families by the way the Govern- 
ment has commandeered their land. A farm family, for example, 
which was evicted last March is still waiting, in November, to re- 
ceive payment for its land, and is renting a new place on borrowed 
money. It is a mixed picture, for certain Federal agencies have done 
a fine thing in resettling rural families. But the delays in payment 
are inexcusable. 

Behind and beyond all consideration of the immediate effects 
upon farm families of our defense economy are certain long-range 
questions loaded with tremendous import for the future. Will de- 
fense stimulate the mechanization of agriculture, will it tend to get 
land into fewer and fewer hands, will it destroy the institution of the 
family farm? Or, on the other hand, will we try to think out a land 
policy which safeguards the wide ownership of land and at the same 
time captures the benefits of mechanization? There is no profit in 
turning back the clock. Hand labor on farms benefits no one, neither 
the farm man or woman who is chained to the hoe nor the urban 
consumer who should have as inexpensive food as technology makes 


*A conference on the Day Care of Children of Working Mothers was held in Washington, 
July 31 to August 1, 1941, under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. 
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possible. But shall we assume the mechanization must go its way in 
agriculture without regard for human values? This question will 
not find an answer by resting back on a lazy fatalism as to the “in- 
evitable” outcome of mechanization of agriculture. In agriculture, 
as in other things, it makes a difference what we want. 

Another long-range question is what will happen to the surplus 
population after the emergency. Shall we once more establish 
subsistence farming as “our national poor-house,” to use Senator 
LaFollette’s phrase? Poverty on the land is no prettier than poverty 
in the cities. Its only virtue is that the victims are out of sight of the 
social thinkers in cities. Are we capable, once and for all, of taking 
agriculture out of our national subconscious and planning for it 
soundly in our national economy? There are signs of hope: our dis- 
covery of food resources as a major factor in building a decent peace; 
awakened interest in nutrition as a national necessity. Both of these 
concerns are bringing home to urban as well as rural people the 
conviction that urban-rural cooperation in a unified and just na- 
tional economy is a necessity not only for national health but for 
national survival. 





Elizabeth B. Herring is Secretary for Rural Interests for the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. In sending in her article she wrote, “This really isn’t my 
article; the farm women wrote it themselves.” Many thanks to the farm-women members of 
the National Agricultural Committee of the Y.W.C.A. for the material on which Miss Her- 
ring based her article. 





THE FAMILY, A RESERVOIR IN CRISIS 
BERNICE M. AND HARRY ESTILL MOORE 


Institutions, like the persons who compose them, cannot live 
alone. A crisis which affects vitally one of our fundamental institu- 
tions will also be reflected to a greater or less extent in all others. 
Thus the present military crisis, while primarily political, also has 
obvious effects in our economic life. Less obvious but not less real 
are the effects which may be discerned in the church, in the school, 
in the family. 

Any crisis demands a reéxamination and a revaluation of the in- 
stitutions by which we live. In such times we become conscious that 
our accepted patterns of behavior do not operate satisfactorily, and, 
at the same time, we become aware of hidden strengths within those 
same institutions. Social processes move at greatly accelerated speed. 
Changes which might be observed only in decades now seem to take 
place in days. Boom towns become cities overnight. Repressed misses 
become flaming flappers. Monarchies turn into republics. Democra- 
cies turn into dictatorships. Competition is replaced by government 
contracts. Servants of the Prince of Peace do homage toa god of war. 

Chaos seems to replace order. But this is more apparent than real. 
Close scrutiny reveals the same fundamental institutions serving the 
same basic needs, though the means used will vary within limits. 
Further, these limits are not nearly so wide as they at first appear to 
our scandalized gaze. The flapper of 1918 went about the funda- 
mental business of securing a mate much as did her demure sister 
of 1915, though the means used were not quite the same. Everywhere 
and at all times institutions perform two fundamental functions: 
They provide the mechanisms by which we satisfy our basic needs 
or desires. They also control our actions in the sense that they pro- 
vide ready-made patterns which our neighbors insist we utilize. 
Hence, structurally an institution is a collection of behavior patterns 
upon which persons draw at will. 
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The family, along with our whole social structure, has been made 
the subject for both intensive and extensive study during the past 
decade. The collapse of our economic fabric a little more than a dec- 
ade ago threatened to carry down with it the family, the govern- 
ment—our whole institutional matrix. Banks closed. Factories were 
dark. Youth took to the road. Husbands deserted. Mortgages were 
foreclosed. Old age faced desolation. Migrating families glutted the 
highways. Social workers tried to alleviate misery ; they had no hope 
of eliminating it. There was open talk of revolution. Teachers and | 
preachers wondered what they could tell their listeners that might 
be converted either into a job or into spiritual repose. . 

Emerging from the depression, we look about us and see our eco- 
nomic structure, our schools, our churches, our family performing 
much the same functions in much the same way as they did two 
decades ago. Much, but not quite, the same. Out of a preoccupation 
with laissez-faire economy came a realization of the economic inter- 
dependence of all of the people of the nation. Government deserted 
its role as umpire of disagreements between individuals, and moved 
toward becoming a means by which the will of all the people might 
be accomplished. Schools have come to recognize that their function | 
is not so much to purvey academic fact as it is to fit young people ‘ 
into the society in which they must live. Churches saw the necessity 
of bringing their programs down from the skies to the solid earth 
on which their converts live. 

The family, no less than other institutions, was changed by the 
great depression. The husband-father, often unable to fill his role as 
“good provider” and still more often very uncertain as to his ability 
to do so, was shorn of his autocratic power based upon his firm grasp 
on the purse strings. It is extremely difficult for the titular head of a 
family to be arbitrary and domineering when he must depend upon 
his wife, his sons, or daughters for the bread he eats and the clothes 
he wears. Certainly this was not the situation created by the depres- 
sion in all families, but it was widespread enough that it was univer- 
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sally observable and its impact was strong enough to be felt to some 
degree in all families. 

In an era in which there were “opportunities for all,” it was easy 
to believe that those who did not possess money lacked either ambi- 
tion or ability. Hence, we committed the fallacy of equating eco- 
nomic worth with social worth, and tended to award status on the 
basis of conspicuous expenditure. The upsetting effects of the de- 
pression in high and low places alike tended to recall our attention 
to the fact that there are other than pecuniary values by which to 
judge family status and worth. 

Now we find ourselves faced with another and perhaps more seri- 
ous crisis. We face the possible death of a philosophy which has been 
dominant three or four centuries—dominant not only in govern- 
ment but in all human and institutional relationships. From the 
time Dante very cautiously and circumspectly suggested that man 
might do something toward governing himself, through Bodin’s 
and Montesquieu’s belief that the laws of a nation should conform 
with the nature of the place and the people who occupy that place, 
rising to clear expression and action through the writings of Locke, 
Rousseau, and Paine, there is the unmistakable trend toward the 
idea that men in and of themselves, operating freely through discus- 
sion, can and should control their destiny. Bitterly opposed to this is 
the contrary philosophy, holding that men lack both the ability and 
the desire to solve the problems with which they are confronted and 
that the solution must be worked out and imposed upon the masses 
by the charismatic leader. Though the first idea has dominated west- 
ern civilization for the last three centuries, the second has also 
existed side by side with it and has never lacked powerful adherents. 
Now it rises and threatens more seriously than at any time since men 
believed implicitly in the divine right of kings. 

Paradox that it is, we find ourselves in the position where it seems 
to be most expedient, if not essential, to apply the second philoso- 
phy in certain large realms of our social structure in order that we 
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may protect and perpetuate the first. Faced with the necessity for 
military action, men no longer volunteer but are conscripted. Priori- 
ties are set. Free competition vanishes. Jealously guarded political 
rights are delegated to administrative officers, but with the clear 
understanding that such delegation is temporary only. Exercise of 
our most basic and highly prized right of freedom of expression is 
temporarily foregone in hopes that thus it can be preserved. 

There are many, of course, who argue that what we are doing is 
murdering the thing we pretend to be protecting. “You cannot,” 
they say, “protect free speech by relinquishing your right to say 
what you will.” This, of course, is perfectly true and would be an 
insuperable objection if free speech and other democratic rights 
were to disappear throughout our institutional structure. This, they 
do not do. We give up certain political and economic rights. We do 
not give up parallel rights residing in the church, the school, and, 
most important of all, within the family. 

In fact, this preservation of rights of democracy, or any other 
traditional rights or ways of action, is the fundamental function of 
the family. The family is the basic institution in more senses than 
one. Its primacy in passing on our culture is obvious. But also, 
though less obvious, the family is more fundamental, perhaps be- 
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cause of its temporal primacy, than our other institutions. Trans | 


mitted through the family are the attitudes toward our other 
institutions and the values other institutions serve which determine 
whether or not such other institutions may operate effectively. To- 
talitarian leaders have recognized this and have made every possible 
effort to incorporate the family and the home in their ideologies. 
Not trusting the effectiveness of this incorporation in principle, they 
have gone still farther by taking children out of homes and families 
and putting them in the care of those whose loyalties are not to be 
doubted. 

The family differs from other institutions in that it is less formal 
and less rigid in its organization. This is true because of its small- 
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ness, its compactness of relationship, its intimacy of control. Thus 
it happens that ideas, ideals, attitudes, and behavior patterns which 
would be highly inappropriate in formalized institutions are quite 
appropriate within the family. For example, in order to wage war 
successfully, it is agreed, an intolerance for the enemy must be pro- 
duced and maintained. Therefore, in one large sphere of our social 
structure the most basic element in a democracy disappears. But the 
family, because of its structure, may practise tolerance within itself 
and with its neighbors, and thereby preserve the essential without 
which our democracy cannot survive. Nor is it necessary that toler- 
ance vanish in other relationships. The family may inculcate ideals 
of tolerance toward the person with “the foreign name,” toward the 
group with the “intolerable” economic philosophy, toward racial 
groups of different appearance and manners. By way of contrast, it 
is unthinkable that a large formally organized group can act with 
the freedom and lack of restraint that the small informal group can 
maintain. This is true because in the family there is an intimate 
knowledge of loyalties, ideals, motivations, and goals such as it is 
impossible to achieve in the larger group. Many things are said, and 
accepted, within the family which cannot be said, with impunity, 
outside. 

Because of its greater tolerance, we find also that the family prac- 
tises and preserves cooperation at a time when conflict is in every 
one’s mind and upon every one’s tongue. Our clichés, our slang, our 
ordinary conversation take the form of military ( i. ¢., conflict) ex- 
pression. Our thought and our action tend toward conflict and away 
from codperation in most aspects of our living. In direct contrast is 
the situation within the family where codperation is stressed. Here 
again the family serves to protect an important social value which 
may later be extended once again into the other areas of our lives. 

Closely allied to codperation, but even more diametrically op- 
posed to the prevailing political thought and action in times of war, 
the ideal of peace may also be kept alive within the family without 
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arousing hostility. The family better than any other institution 
realizes the value of peace. War or other forms of conflict are quite 
likely to deprive it of members who have been in a peculiarly inti- 
mate relationship. Other institutions also lose members through 
war, of course, but such loss is not felt so keenly because of the 
higher degree of impersonality. 

Also in direct contrast to the prevailing feeling outside the 
family, within this group we find a sense of security born of co- 
peration and interdependence. There is, of course, relative finan- 
cial security. But of greater importance is the feeling of integrity of 
personality through recognition secured in and belonging to an inti- 
mate group. Within the family one is never anonymous. Further, 
one does not feel the same compulsion to play a role, to say what he 
is expected to say, to do what he is expected to do, to conform to the 
opinions and actions of others. Evidence of this is seen in the effort 
men in military camps make to remain in constant touch with their 
families through letters, visits to family friends in towns where they 
are stationed, as frequent trips home as possible, delight taken in 
packages from home. Pertinent also are the strenuous efforts made 
by military authorities, the United Service Organization, and sim- 
ilar agencies to simulate normal man-woman relationships such as 
young people customarily experience in their own communities and 
which lead to establishment of families. 

It is not to be argued from what has been said that the family 
remains stable and unchanged, preserving essential or prized ele- 
ments of our culture, while other institutions are changed materially 
by a crisis such as we now face. The family also changes in a crisis 
situation. However, it is believed that the change is not so great nor 
is it of the same nature as that undergone by the government; or 
even our educational structure. 

The upset sex ratio by which large numbers of men are gathered 
in a few places produces certain family pathologies. Heightened 
emotion leads to early and hasty marriage in some cases. Others 
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react in the opposite direction and delay marriage. Military and eco- 
nomic exigencies mean that families must be separated for indefinite 
lengths of time with resultant relaxation of discipline among chil- 
dren, with formation of abnormal habits and attitudes, with a pos- 
sible weaning away from the family, with relaxation of traditional 
controls. This, with the general feeling of insecurity, results in a 
rapid lowering of the birth rate, which tends to aggravate further 
the situation. 

But perhaps more important are the psychological tensions which 
arise within the family because of the crisis. Parents find themselves 
faced with new situations without traditional or customary controls. 
Many of them are at a loss as to how to proceed. They become “jit- 
tery” and often hysterical and end by upsetting their children who 
are having a difficult time solving their own problems. In some cases 
this reaction among parents arises out of their realization that it is 
now impossible to force their children to do the thing the parents 
themselves had hoped to do but had not accomplished. Children 
in these cases are relieved from the projection of their parents’ 
ambitions. 

Other parents find their accustomed economic support dislocated 
sometimes through military service, sometimes through changes in 
business structure, perhaps through inflation. Tensions will neces- 
sarily be reflected in the relationship of the family and color the 
ability of that family to act as a preserving agency. Conflicting ideals 
often produce a near paralysis of parental leadership. An outstand- 
ing instance of this is the parent who has been a sincere pacifist, but 
who now finds it impossible to hold to that ideal either because of a 
conviction of the fallacy of pacifism or a frank recognition of the 
inexpediency of the role of pacifist at this time. Again, he may be 
torn by the conflict of an ideal with his desire for his child to behave 
as he must to gain recognition as a defender of his nation or even to 
perform his duty as set by public opinion. 

Certainly no institution subject to forces such as those outlined 
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can be expected not to change. Institutions are interdependent. This 
does not mean, however, that they change at the same rate of speed 
or to the same degree under pressure. Certain institutions, notably 
governmental and economic, are the points at which new forces are 
most likely to impinge upon our social structure and, therefore, are 
the institutions that will show most rapid and most radical change. 
Others, as the school and church, are better protected through tradi- 
tion, custom, and their very structure. The family, it would seem, 
because of its basic position, because of its primacy, because of its 
attitudinal relationship, because of its somewhat amorphous struc- 
ture, is less subject to change. Being less subject to change and being 
the traditional carrier of the folk elements in our culture, the family 
becomes a reservoir in which we store as well as practise and pre- 
serve the basic values on which our civilization rests. It is from this 
same reservoir that these values may be taken and reintroduced into 
the other areas of our culture in more propitious times. So long as 
the family remains intact, we have at least the possibilities of re- 
constructing the pre-existing social order no matter how great the 
degree of subjugation. 

Similarly, temporary relinquishment of prized rights and privi- 
leges in some areas or aspects of our democracy is not to be taken as 
elimination of these from our social order so long as they are cher- 
ished and kept alive within the family. Thus the family, also, be- 


comes an arsenal for democracy. 





Bernice Milburn Moore, Ph.D., is Community and Family Life Consultant for the Home 
Making Division, Texas Board of Vocational Education, codéperating with the Department 
of Home Economics, University of Texas. Mrs. Moore’s work is primarily with youth em- 
ployed by NYA in Texas. 

Harry Estill Moore, Ph.D., is Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Texas. He is 
co-author, with Howard W. Odum, of American Regionalism; with Ernest Graves of As 
Introduction to Sociology. Both Doctors Moore are ex-journalists who became interested in 
sociology and took their doctorates together. 
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WOMEN IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ANNA M. ROSENBERG 


The proposition that women have a much more vital role to play 
in national defense today than at any other similar period in our 
country’s history does not require any argument. A casual reading 
of any issue of a daily newspaper will demonstrate the proposition 
inaction. Although major attention may be focused on the progress 
of our armament production, the number and variety of reports of 
women’s activities in various other fields of defense is truly amazing. 
As a matter of fact, a woman with whom the privilege of working 
closely has been an inspiration—Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt—has re- 
ceived and is fully earning the title of “America’s Number One De- 
fense Volunteer.” 

There are several factors which have brought about this new and 
growing importance of women in the defense effort, and I believe 
that an examination of what these factors represent is important in 
that they indicate a trend in citizen-government relationship which 
holds a high promise for the future. 

In the first place, our entire concept of national defense has been 
altered drastically. The old conception of warfare as a struggle for 
supremacy between two groups of armed men has completely dis- 
appeared. In its place has come the realization that war, or prepara- 
tion against the dire danger of war, is an “all-out” business. It calls 
for more than a mass output of guns, ammunition, tanks, and air- 
planes. Today, total defense consists of the funneling of the entire 
resources of a nation—physical, moral, and spiritual—into one basic 
program. It calls not only for the skills and talents of specialized 
craftsmen and artisans. It demands the participation of every man, 
woman, and child who is old enough to appreciate the task we have 
set ourselves. 

In practical terms, this has been all too tragically shown in a coun- 
try like Great Britain, where many civilians have actually had more 
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direct participation in the defense of their country than the soldiers 
under arms. In London, hundreds of air raids have made civilian 
participation in defense fully as important as its army and navy. 

So contributions of our civilian population—and especially 
women—cannot be only “token” contributions. They are as vital 
and essential as any machine gun or bomb. In addition to the new 
demands upon civilian participation which the altered concept of 
warfare has created, there has come about a change in national 
thinking on the basic matter of what we are actually defending. 
Over the past few years, our country has evolved a new pattern of 
social reform and social responsibility to its people which has trans- 
lated a once vague and disembodied “government” into a number 
of concrete and specific realities. 

Consider, if you will, the number of governmental agencies which 
in the course of the last few years have been established to help the 
average person over the rough spots and bumps of ordinary living. 
Take the Works Project Administration, for example. At one time 
or another, about thirty million Americans have been sustained by 
it during the past eight years. I am not concerned right now with 
the pros and cons of the WPA. But I do submit that if it had not 
been for the WPA, many millions of American citizens would be 
in no shape today to defend America. In fact, I might go further and 
say that they might not be alive today. 

Or the CCC. In the past eight years, the CCC has taken more than 
two and one-half million American boys—undernourished, jobless, 
discouraged, without hope for the future—and has transformed 
them into more than two and one-half million excellent examples 
of physical manhood and hardihood. And in this process, the CCC 
has made over a great deal of the physical face of America, and has 
made it that much more worth defending. 

What the CCC has done in specialized camp programs, the NYA 
has done in the community. It has permitted millions of youngsters 
to continue their formal educations, and thereby acquire a better 
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and deeper knowledge of their country and its worth. It has estab- 
lished an infinite variety of training courses whose contribution to 
defense industry is just beginning to be felt. And it is continuing to 
do that job. 

Or take the Social Security Act. The tangible accomplishments 
under the Social Security Act are not, perhaps, as impressive as some 
of the other programs I have listed. It must be borne in mind that 
the major program under the Social Security Act—Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance—has been in effect now for less than two years. 
Yet even this early in the initiation of the program, more than 
500,000 retired workers and their wives, aged parents of deceased 
wage earners, and widows with dependent children are receiving 
monthly payments from the Federal Government. These payments 
are being made not as a matter of charity, because of any means test 
or proof of need; they are paid because the wage earner was covered 
by the program. They are a matter of right. Within the next ten or 
fifteen years, that total will be multiplied. They will have a real 
effect on the social and economic well-being of a considerable seg- 
ment of our population. 

That is for the immediate future. But even today, in terms of con- 
tribution to the morale and spirit of the people of this country, in 
terms of the promise of greater security against economic hazards 
and misfortune which it holds out to the American people, it is per- 
haps the most important of all things which America has given its 
citizens and which they believe is worth while defending. 

I could add the objectives of many other governmental agencies 
to those I have already listed, but I think these are sufficient to indi- 
cate that defense has a new and concrete meaning to the American 
people. 

It has especially a new meaning for the women of this country. 
That is because we no longer think of economic and social progress 
for our people in terms of the individual. More and more we think 
of itin terms of the family unit, and it is upon the women of America 
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that the chief responsibility for the fostering of the family unit de- 
pends. America is defending homes—the right of that home to stick 
together, the right of the children in that home to grow up with 
strong and healthy bodies. 

This is what is being endangered by the forces against which we 
are defending ourselves. This, basically, is what women are being 
asked, and will want to defend. 

As to the specific nature of the type of defense which women will 
want to offer this country—the field is wide, and the opportunities 
are numerous. I shall not go beyond the scope of this article by list- 
ing all the voluntary organizations which are eager to enlist the 
capabilities of women volunteers. From a practical standpoint, let 
me point out only that a nationwide system of volunteer participa- 
tion is rapidly taking place. Shortly, there will be volunteer stations 
in every community in the United States, and in each of the larger 
cities there will be a number of them. Their locations will be widely 
publicized, and these stations will be able to discuss with every vol- 
unteer the nature and type of participation for which she is best 
qualified. I know that something—and something worth while— 
will be found for every volunteer. 

It is an amusing subject, but a rather academic one, to argue 
whether the woman of today is more capable than the woman 
who participated in the last war. But one fact is obvious, and that 
is that there are far more opportunities for a woman to participate 
in the defense program today than there were then. Then, for ex- 
ample, not many women could drive automobiles, simply because 
there were not many automobiles to drive. A private automobile 
was in the luxury class; today, its is commonplace, and millions of 
women know how to drive automobiles, and, furthermore, they 
know how to make minor repairs on them. During the last war, 
there were no civilian air “spotters” because the airplane as an 
instrument of warfare had not become the devastating and death- 
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dealing machine it is today. First aid did not enlist many private 
participants because it was limited in the main to actual service on 
the field of battle. Today, the field of battle has expanded to the 

int where it includes community and home as well as front-line 
trenches. Therefore, regardless of whether the woman of today can 
do a better job, she can certainly do a more thorough one, because 
there are so many phases of the job that require doing. 

There is just one more aspect of participation by women in the 
defense program which I should like to mention. To every social- 
minded person, it is probably a source of regret that conditions and 
men can exist in our twentieth century which make necessary the 
expenditure of one hundred billion dollars for arms and armaments. 
What could we not do with one hundred billion dollars if expended 
for public housing, for a broadened social-security program, for 
public health, and other social reforms! But we have no choice in 
the matter. This is not a defense program of our asking. It has been 
forced upon us, and it would be suicidal for us not to accept the 
challenge. But since the choice has been made for us, let us at least 
try to garner something from it for a better life in the future. 

The philosophy of total defense to which I referred earlier in this 
article has spotlighted conditions in America whose improvement 
has long been desirable, and their close relationship to the defense 
program may now accelerate that improvement. 

We like to think that we are the healthiest people on earth. Sta- 
tistically, this may be so, but the recent physical examinations under 
the Selective Service Act resulted in a shockingly high ratio of rejec- 
tions for physical defects which might easily have been corrected 
earlier. For example, many, if not most, of the rejections for bad 
teeth would not have been necessary if a small amount of dental care 
had been given the rejectees. Many rejections came from improper 
diets, and other preventable causes. Naturally, it could be pointed 
out that a good many of these rejectees had bad teeth because their 
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families could not afford dental services. Many were rejected 
whose families could not give them the proper foods necessary for 
a balanced diet. 

True enough, but it can be argued just as reasonably that they 
could have been avoided through proper education. We know a lot 
more about public health today. We know a lot more about proper 
nutrition and diet. We know a lot more about the prevention of sick- 
ness and disease. It would be criminal indeed if we did not let this 
defense program act as a stimulus to put this knowledge into action. 
The application of this knowledge by the women of America right 
in their own homes, in connection with their daily living and the 
daily living of the members of their families, can also be a vital de- 
fense contribution. Defense is not only of the home, but in the home. 

If the women of America, then, will assume this responsibility— 
to defend and improve at the same time—I can think of no more 
vital contribution to national defense, and of no greater guarantee 
that we will emerge from this program as a nation whose defense 
was worth while. 





Anna M. Rosenberg, long well known to New Yorkers, is increasingly a figure of national 
importance. Mrs. Rosenberg is Regional Director, Social Security Board, and Regional Direc- 
tor of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 





WOMEN IN DEFENSE OF BRITAIN 
AN INFORMAL REPORT 
ANNE STEWART HIGHAM 


After eighteen years in England I thought I knew British women, 
but they are the greatest surprise of the war. Their self-discipline, 
unselfishness, and determination to win this war is incredible. I 
have always marveled at their stoicism when it came to sending their 
children home to school from India, Egypt, or China. I have envied 
their courage when their husbands departed by land or sea to fill a 
distant and necessary job. But in those days they stayed at home with 
their children, kept the home going, cared for the garden, and ful- 
filled their part in the responsibilities of their kind in the village, 
town, or city. They did “woman’s work,” and waited, and maybe 
wept. Today there is no “woman’s work” and little visible weeping. 

Oh, yes, there is work for women to do. It is all hard. Most of it is 
dangerous, and it is done in the quiet, unspectacular way in which 
they used to run the village fetes. This war on civilians brings the 
battlefield into every home, and if, as is most often the case the hus- 
band, father, or son, sometimes all three, are away in one of the 
fighting services, the care of the children, the provision of food, the 
production of armaments, and the defense of the home is the job of 
the women, young and old. 

Of all the women in England those nearest to the defense effort 
are working in industry. Many thousands are making tools, fine 
instruments, parts of airplanes, tanks, guns, and ammunition. These 
are legitimate targets for German bombers and they know it. Yet 
their numbers are increasing. Although most women workers come 


* Editor’s note: Minister Bevin has sent to every employer a memorandum containing sug- 
gestions regarding the employment of women in industry. He has stated that the paramount 
consideration is to make it as easy as possible for women to enter the factories and, to that 
end, “there is no alternative but to adapt factory practices to the present situation.” As a 
result, part-time arrangements, leaves of absence adjusted to leaves of husbands, communal 
feeding, nursery schools are meeting the complex social problems connected with an expan- 
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from industrial families the number is being increased constantly 
by women from every kind of family. Last winter one very dis- 
tinguished lady said that she wanted to get nearer to the war effort 
and she went to the local technical school every day from nine to 
seven. When she completed her course she went into the local plant. 
This autumn she wrote me that her boss of twenty-three was teach- 
ing her a lot besides lurid language and how to chew gum. Her 
greatest pride lies in the fact that the “semi” has been dropped from 
before the “skilled” in reference to her. 

While some women are helping to equip the fighting forces, 
many others are working as auxiliaries right in the forces, in the 
A.T.S. (Auxiliary Territorial Services), the W.A.A.F.S. (the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary Air Force Service), the W.R.N.S. (Woman’s Royal 
Naval Service). These are organized on military lines and are sub- 
ject to military discipline. In each of these services the age for enlist- 
ment begins at eighteen. The army will accept those over forty-three 
only in special cases. The W.A.A.F.S. will accept them up to forty- 


three, and the W.R.N.S. to fifty years. Each wears a uniform, similar 
in design, color, and designations of rank to the men in the service, 
substituting a well-cut skirt for trousers. Hair is worn short, with a 
net when wearing the cap. These women do every possible job that 
will release men, which means, in addition to cooking, sewing, 
cleaning, and clerical work, they are telephonists, drivers, cypherers, 





sion in the employment of women and complaints of high labor turnover and absenteeism 
among women workers are decreasing. Adjustments within the ranks of the workers, male 
and female, also are being made. Men protested that women could not do their work and 
this was reflected in wage payments to women. At the same time the men feared the con- 
sequences of women’s entrance into industry. Gradually solutions were found. Perhaps the 
most important is that in trade-union agreements with employers, providing for equal pay 
for equal work. A woman fully qualified and capable, doing work formerly done by a man 
must receive the same wages. Strict provisions are made as to how much shall be paid to 
women in the period when they are acquiring skill if they do not already possess it. If, after 
this period, the woman is unable to carry out the man’s work without additional supervision 
or assistance, she is paid a lower rate negotiable according to the nature of the work and the 
ability she has displayed. Under the agreements, women are to be regarded as temporarily 
employed. This latter provision naturally will cause problems for those women who always 
wish to, or have to, earn their own living. It helps recruit others who want assurance that 
after the war, if they wish, they can go back to their homes. 
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signallers; they inspect guns, they pack parachutes, they repair bal- 
loons. Their responsibility is great for upon them may depend the 
life of a pilot bailing out, the lives of all on a ship at sea. They are 
proud of their part in the defense of their country. They share the 
responsibility, the secrets, and the danger. Many have been killed at 
their posts in raids; many decorated for bravery. 

The A.T.S. is now encorporated into the British Army. Except for 
a few ex-officers from the last war, every one must go through the 
ranks. After four months’ training, possible officers are chosen and 
if they pass the personality test of the War Office, they are sent to a 
cadet training school. The final selection of officers is based on abil- 
ity, personality, and capacity to lead others. Major General Knox, 
the woman head of the A.T.S., is the youngest Major General in the 
British Army. Last week I heard that a village girl, the former cook 
of a friend of mine, had just been commissioned in the W.A.A.F.S. 
and was coming home on leave to the delight of the whole village 
that looks forward to saluting her. 

By the middle of this past summer there were 40,000 women in 
the A.T.S., 20,000 in the W.R.N.S., and 10,000 in the W.A.A.FS. 
Gradually, however, the nation has been forced to realize that, mag- 
nificent as it is, the national effort still is not adequate to the emer- 
gency. Last winter, women, starting with girls of twenty and 
twenty-one, were drafted for work in essential industries or in the 
women’s auxiliaries of the three fighting services, as they chose. 
Gradual extension took place and up to September 27, 1941, 
2,151,280 had registered. Of these 500,000 had been interviewed and 
the majority transferred to more useful work. A sweeping draft is 
now projected (November 1941) under which it is planned to ex- 
tend the present upper age limit of compulsory service for women 
from thirty to forty and to give the government the right it now does 
not have to order women into any of the three military services. 

Another large group of women and girls is that of the Woman’s 
Land Army. This organization was set up in 1939 to release farmers 
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and other agricultural laborers for the forces. They are trained 
under the Ministry of Agriculture and are organized in each county. 
There are two kinds: those who must work near home and those 
who are mobile. They care for animals, they milk, drive tractors, 
and harvest crops. But not all people who help with seasonable 
crops belong to the W.L.A. One dainty friend of mine, a widow 
who must raise her own food to feed her children, last year lifted 20 
tons of potatoes. In fact, her whole family spent the summer holiday 
helping the farmer who otherwise would have had no labor. Before 
the last war, Mrs. M. studied in Paris and Dresden, had a “season” in 
London, and she believes in “ancestors.” 

The W.L.A. are trained by the Ministry of Agriculture but paid 
by the local farmer at the usual rates. It is hard work, but they know 
an island that depends for food upon its navy must not endanger 
the life of a single sailor for anything they can raise at home. And 
not only the Land Army but every one with a garden or a flower box 
raises what he can. I have seen vegetables being grown in old buckets 
in London. Never will we have another winter without an onion! 

A.R.P.! Magic letters, and quite unknown to any other genera- 
tion. Air Raid Precautions for Civilian Defense shortened to A.R.P. 
There are about one third of a million women working in these 
services as wardens, auxiliary fire services, ambulance drivers, first- 
aid posts, telephonists, etc., attached to A.R.P. posts. In the begin- 
ning there were no uniforms, only tin hats and armbands. Now 
there is a glorified dungaree. Glorified! Yes, really, for upon these 
people, men and women, depend the life, and, even more, the 
morale of the public. They patrol the streets during a “blitz” ; notify 
special services of bombs, damage, fires; shepherd people to shelters; 
dig them out of ruins. Last spring I saw men and women who had 
worked throughout the worst blitz of London still working at dusk 
the next evening. Many, many wardens and firemen are killed on 
duty. 


Although men and women have volunteered eagerly for civil 
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defense work and have performed their duties efficiently, many 
localities were understaffed under purely voluntary arrangements. 
A special defense regulation therefore recently authorized the 
Home Secretary to register all British subjects of either sex for civil 
defense duties in a specific area and to enroll the registrants for com- 
pulsory part-time duty, where volunteers are insufficient. 

In village, town, and city one sees a beautiful sea-green tweed 
worn with a becoming dull red blouse or jumper. Sometimes these 
same tints are seen in a well-cut dress or tweed coat worn with a soft 
felt hat of the same color. It is becoming. There are so many it must 
be a uniform. It is a uniform, but not one of the Government. It is 
that worn by the Women’s Voluntary Service. This organization is 
everywhere, assisting with everything that a woman can do. There 
were, when I left England in the late summer, over 920,000 members 
—not all wearing the uniform, for it is not compulsory, but it is 
convenient. 

In the spring of 1938 the Home Secretary, realizing that air attack 
would deeply involve the civil population, consulted with Lady 
Reading, who had a deservedly high reputation as an executive, con- 
cerning the part women could play in defense. It was thought then 
that it might be a good thing to enroll women for A.R.P. services 
under the municipal authorities, to teach every household what air 
attack would mean, and to teach each one not only how to protect it- 
self but how to help the community. Lady Reading discussed the 
problem with the national women’s organizations, and the W.V.S. 
was born. As the first work envisaged was A.R.P., the W.V.S. was 
organized in civil defense lines by regions, counties, and municipal 
authorities. London itself was organized in groups. Headquarters 
in London working under the Home Office were established—41 
Tothill Street is now almost as famous as 10 Downing Street. 

The W.V.S. “may not hold or administer funds.” Its expenses for 
centers, equipment, postage, lighting, etc., are paid by the Govern- 
ment or local authorities. Two months ago 93 per cent of the bor- 
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oughs of England had W.V.S. centers. At 41 Tothill Street there 
are specialist departments and a representative to keep in touch with 
each of the 12 regions. The administrative staff of the country is 
about 3,500, only 67 of whom are paid. Even though voluntary, a 
member of the administrative staff holds a letter of appointment 
from the chairman providing that a month’s notice be given either 
way. 

The duties of the women were first thought to be limited to first 
aid, auxiliary fire services, and the local A.R.P. organizations. But 
services expanded as needs increased. Munich Week I heard of a 
friend who was teaching night driving in total blackout. The sum- 
mer before the war I learned of the scheme to evacuate the hospitals 
in case of war. Then came the evacuation of school children, 
mothers with children under school age, and expectant mothers. 
The W.V.S. helped register these groups in the vulnerable areas, 
especially London, to escort them to their destination, to assist with 
their reception in the towns and villages to which they were sent, to 
help feed and care for them until they could be billeted. Since that 
time W.V.S. has helped establish play centers, recreation rooms, and 
communal kitchens to care for these people uprooted from their 
own homes. It is not an easy situation for either the evacuee or the 
temporary hostess. Everything that can be done to lessen the strain 
is done. 

The woman accustomed to the friendly, quarrelsome crowds of a 
city street finds little of beauty, but a great empty loneliness in the 
villages of the fens. The darkness and stillness smother her like a 
wet blanket. At first it was a sad sight to see the town woman wan- 
dering along in her high heels dragging a reluctant child by one 
hand and trailing a branch or vine with the other. Sometimes in 
spite of her husband’s entreaties and her own common sense she 
went back to greater danger, but to companionship she loved and 
noises and smells with which she was familiar. The W.V.S. stepped 
in here often—the vicar’s wife, other understanding women of the 
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village. Where possible they provided a rallying center for the city 
woman where she could talk, have tea, wash, sew, and help prepare 
acommunal lunch. While sometimes there is not even a spare room 
ina relatively safe spot, the village women have consistently tried to 
introduce the town women into their gatherings such as the wom- 
an’s institute, the mother’s union, the village church. The implica- 
tion of more sensitive understanding—one of another—is important 
beyond the immediate service. 

In addition to helping train women drivers and personnel for 
A.R.P. and the assistance given in evacuation and aftercare of evac- 
uees, the W.V.S. is responsible for handling refugees from Holland 
and Belgium. It helps organize and staff both mobile and stationary 
canteens for defense workers, refugees, civilians, and soldiers. It 
provides assistants in the rest centers and helps to distribute clothing 
after a blitz. In almost any town after a blitz, W.V.S. may be seen 
on the special food convoys (Queen’s messengers) that rush hot 
food to feed thousands where not only homes but hotels and restau- 
rants have been bombed. In fact, some one writing of the W.V.S. 
called it the “Nation’s Wife.” 

War brings casualties and increases the demands for fully quali- 
fied as well as partially trained nurses. Nurses to staff the civilian 
and army hospitals, the war nurseries, the first-aid posts of the 
A.R.P. have made a terrific demand upon the trained personnel. 
The British Red Cross and the St. John’s Ambulance and the St. 
Andrew’s Ambulance associations have given courses in first aid 
and home nursing to thousands. (Nursing organizations and others 
have drawn up a recommended scale of salaries and conditions for 
student nurses and members of the Civil Nursing Reserve. There is 
adeep concern for standards necessary for adequate work.) 

After this war no one will dare write such books as I read in my 
childhood about this hero or that heroine. Books will be written 
about thousands of people, of nurses under fire carrying patients to 
safety when walls are falling and bombs crashing on every side. If 
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metal was not so vital to the war effort, each would get a medal, 
Books will be written about the woman who carries on her job in 
office or home, quietly bearing the monotony, sharing the danger, 
wrestling with rations, never having her home to herself, never re- 
laxing, doing the unspectacular. She knows that the “dull and less 
glamorous jobs are just as essential for final victory as the more 
dangerous jobs.” 

After the war some English women will go on with their new 
interests; others will return to the demands of family life. There 
will be diverse economic and social problems. But perhaps there will 
also be a greater understanding among different types of people, 
greater understanding of the needs in local administration, housing, 
health, and education. Perhaps the awakening to the real meaning 
and value of democracy brought on by the impact of war will bear 
new fruit under the impact of postwar reconstruction. The women 
of Britain will have their place in this work. The codperative com- 
panionship among all women—in the home, the office, the factory, 
and on the farm—kindled by the war can do much for peace. 





Anne Stewart Higham is an American woman, educated in American colleges. She is 
married to a British officer and has lived in England since 1923. Since the war began she has 
been in London with the exception of five months in Cambridge and six months in the 
Cotswalds after the blitz in April and May. She knows whereof she speaks! 
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A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN WOMEN 


RHODA E. MCCULLOCH 


“I am not a feminist.” Without this opening ice-breaker, any one 
who speaks on the place of women in society swims painfully 
through to the clock terminal, set about by the glassy stares of the 
uninterested. You can write large tomes about elephants without 
being accused of a lack of interest in leopards, But attempts to ana- 
lyze the distinctive contribution of women may label you as a fad- 
dist, an unbalanced thinker—or some one who is soured on men. 

In these few paragraphs women are considered as merely one half 
of the human race. They are that half of the human race about 
which least is known: No one knows what, if any, contribution they 
will make to the solving of the life and death problems which the 
whole human race is facing. No one, least of all women themselves, 
knows whether there is any distinctive characteristic in the contribu- 
tion of women to society today or tomorrow because the contri- 
bution of women has not yet been made to the only problems worth 
considering in a time of crisis. The problems of humanity are mass 
problems, concerned with great areas of life, and we now know that 
they cannot be solved piecemeal, but must be tackled on a planetary 
stage. Women’s rights are dead as the dodo. Women’s responsibili- 
ties, beyond their biological functioning, are as yet unformed, either 
by women themselves or by social scientists. 

When a nation is at war, new moods of economy change habits 
and outlook on the worth of even small things. We save bottle caps 
and waste paper for uses which, not understanding, we honor never- 
theless. Not late in this process of conserving resources, but rather 
early, nations at war began to assess their woman power. The 
United States Government is at the beginning of this awareness of 
the social significance of women ; England is many steps in advance. 

There is a generalization, often evoked, to the effect that wars set 
on the progress of women, that in the following reconstruction pe- 
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riod women are a bit more secure as persons to be reckoned with in 
the economic scene and in the world of affairs in general. Whether 
this is true or not of past wars, the current world war is a different 
kind of war than the world has thus far seen. It is what happens to 
the whole human race that is of concern; it does not matter what 
happens to any one segment of the race, for the destiny of each is 
swallowed up in the destiny of all. It is doubtful whether a book on 
the relation of women to the world crisis will be a best seller in 1950, 

How will women perform in the national emergency? The scene 
is set for all kinds of busy work for them. We are caught up ina 
national emergency which calls for all-out efforts, but as yet there 
is no clear objective which serves to make this spate of activity a 
strong current of purposeful effort. So women may add up sweaters 
and committee dates in civilian defense programs without much 
conscious thought as to what it all means. 

The women of China have found wholeness of effort in the strug- 
gle for the emancipation of their nation and its preparation for a 
postwar world in which the people will take a greater part in deci- 
sions affecting their own welfare. In a recent article in The Chinese 
Recorder on the woman’s movement in China during the last thirty 
years, there is evidence that the heroic and inventive activities of 
women have been inspired by their growing conviction that the 
problems of women’s place in society are but one link in a total 
social problem. “Women’s emancipation is an organic part insep- 
arable from the whole national emancipation and social movement; 
the women’s movement is not only the task of women, but it is also 
the task for which both men and women should struggle together.” 
There are scanty evidences that either the men or the women of the 
United States share even the beginnings of such a philosophy as this. 
The national scene is not yet tense enough to produce such a philos 
ophy. The words “national emancipation” are not yet born for us 
who still believe that our own nation will be miraculously saved 


from perils that are gradually engulfing the world. 
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Because, as a nation, we like formulas and systems—perhaps be- 
cause we want an escape from realistic thought and action about the 
present crisis—groups of many constituent elements are beginning 
to think about a postwar world. It is interesting to note that the 
tasks which will face us as a nation, after the cessation of conflict, 
are housewifely tasks. They are, many of them, problems of re- 
habilitating war-depleted groups, tasks which are, to some degree, 
extensions to a planetary stage of the traditional concerns and social 
contributions of women. 

The need for replacing conflict and chaos with some system of 
law and order is the old function of women in an anarchistic family 
group. Feeding whole populations, supplying vitamins, dealing 
with mass epidemics—all of these women have experienced on a 
small scale: Will they rise to the business on a world scale? Will an 
understanding that all national groups must have free access to raw 
materials emerge from their own house-by-house struggle to feed 
families out of war shortages? Will the millions of prisoners of war 
and homeless refugees be to women in the United States a problem 
to be tackled not in benevolence but out of concern for replacing the 
essential element of society—the home? 

If this enlarging sense of the responsibility of women is to be part 
of the resources of the United States as a full-time sharer in postwar 
rehabilitation, women will have to change their approach at several 
points. 

The nation will have to act quickly, for time will be of the essence. 
Women will have to be at the places where national policy is de- 
termined—in the political scene, bearing the weight of public office, 
and doing the grass-roots political jobs that will land them in office. 
There will be little place for high-sounding resolutions, or “posi- 
tions” on this or that. It may be that political influence via resolutions 
was finally buried by “Munich.” Many women’s organizations are 
as yet completely unaware that the business of resolving is dead. 
War will not be extirpated from the earth by placards. War is a 
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business, an end result of forces that we now know how to analyze 
but do not as yet know how to meet. 

One of the marks of adulthood is the ability to extend the range of 
self-interest to include widening groups of people. Women are con- 
cerned, and will be more and more concerned, because their boys in 
the armed forces are exposed to the perils which accompany any 
mass assemblage of men away from the restraints of their family 
and community. Within the past twenty years, some progress has 
been made in the field of social hygiene because women saw that 
“my boy” could not be protected save as the community and the 
nation worked on the total social problem. This problem is now a 
world problem. The youth of the whole world, in the shifting of 
peoples during the postwar period, will infect each other—not only 
with the seeds of social disease but with the insidious influences of a 
world-wide breakdown in character. The waves of anarchy against 
the moral standards which alone can make a nation great will beat 
upon our shores for generations. Boys and girls will feel and register 
this influence, for one of the dire results of war is this lesion in the 
moral stamina of youth. In the days when the balance may hang 
unpredictably between the isolation of the United States from post- 
war problems and an all-out citizenship in world concerns, will the 
women of the United States think that they can huddle their own 
sons and daughters around a fireside immune, or will they hurl 
their citizenship into an aggressive program for the re-education 
and restabilization of all youth, wherever they live? Only so can the 
influence of youth, in a new postwar mobility, bring recreating 
stamina and verve to a war-sick world. 

The unpredictable element in the postwar world scene is the 
United States of America. The unpredictable element in the Ameri- 
can scene is the contribution of women. The unpredictable element 
in the contribution of women is their response to “national emer- 
gency.” If they merely respond as “yes-women” to tasks which they 
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will perform well, but without any perspectus on their responsibility 
as world citizens, they will simply be among those present. If they 
use this national emergency as a training ground for active citizen- 
ship in the world, their influence, their skills, and their dynamic is 
such that they will be a great force in defining and directing the new 
destiny of the United States in a postwar world. 





Rhoda E. McCulloch is Editor-in-Chief of the Woman’s Press, National Board of the 
YWCA. She is prominently associated with the woman’s movement in the country, and in 
1940 was Chairman of the Commission on Religious and Ethical Values of the Women’s 
Centennial Congress. 








EDITOR’S POSTSCRIPT 


No statement of women’s role in national defense would be com- 
plete without reference to the plus contribution we may expect her 
to make to the emergency. The responsibility of her citizenship is 
not limited to political articulateness; nor to the steadfastness with 
which she may be expected to function, on the job, in home or fac- 
tory; nor in the thoughtfulness with which she accepts responsibility 
for maintaining integrity in her human relationships. 

War threatens, war with its devastation, its destruction, its dis- 
location. It is essential therefore that each individual woman seek 
that area of emergency activity within which she may function, or 
may be trained to function, most effectively. The following, there- 
fore, suggests some of the channels through which one may relate 
oneself to voluntary defense effort. 


DIVISION OF COMMUNITY VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


This agency is set up, directed, and officially designated by the 
United States Office of Civilian Defense. From this office stem plans 
for organization and programs to be channeled through the Wom- 
en’s Division of State Defense Councils to volunteer bureaus in local 
defense areas. The purpose of the organization is to serve as a com- 
munity clearing house for voluntary man (woman) power, for 
volunteer jobs in new defense agencies, in already established com- 
munity agencies, and for volunteer training courses. The areas of 
work covered fall roughly into three classifications: (1) defense 
services created by the present emergency, for example, salvage pro- 
grams; (2) training for defense services created by possible future 
emergencies—air-raid warden duty, bomb squad and demolition 
duty, fire watching, etc.; and (3) services in already established 
public and private community agencies covering health, recreation, 
education, family and child welfare, etc. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


This organization is probably the most important single agency 
that exists. It works with a community-wide constituency, yester- 
day, today, and everyday, and responds to the emergency within the 
framework of already established policy and procedure, with a 
vastly increased program of services rendered and training offered. 
It crosscuts and codperates with other volunteer efforts, but it is the 
only agency officially designated “to furnish volunteer aid to the 
sick and wounded of armies in war time; to act in matters of vol- 
untary relief and as a medium of communication between the peo- 
ple and their Army and Navy; and to continue and carry on a system 
of national and international relief.”* 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


The organization of this agency in the United States was inspired 
by the quasi-official Women’s Voluntary Service program in Eng- 
land. In the United States it originally solicited aid for Britain, but 
more recently has entered the field of volunteer training and emer- 
gency service. It offers some courses in protective work, for example, 
motor mechanics, air-raid warden services, etc., which are undupli- 
cated by other organizations. 


Almost every important already established women’s organization 
is sensitive and responsive to the needs of the National Civilian De- 
fense Program. Toall intents and purposes, one would be duplicating 
such directories as the Social Work Year Book, were one to list these. 
However, it is not inappropriate to point out that the strengthening 
and extension of already established public and private community 
agencies should be recognized as an essentially valid and important 
contribution to defense. The most articulate expression of this phi- 


* Congressional Charter of the American Red Cross. 
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losophy derives from the Junior Leagues of America. Their empha- 
sis in philosophy and program has been to equip and train volunteers 
for services to established community enterprises. Recent statements 
indicate that the organization, on the basis of past experience, is 
contributing direct to the defense council volunteer bureaus, both 
national and local, all possible help in organizing bureaus and re- 
cruiting, training, and placing volunteers. 

An interesting way of responding to defense pressures is repre- 
sented in the establishment of the United Service Organizations, 
Six national agencies’ are involved, no one of which would suggest 
that their already established program was unaffected or unchal- 
lenged by the emergency. However, there are needs, recreational, 
spiritual, and personal, in and near military and industrial areas 
peculiar to the immediate crisis. They are codperating under special 
funds collected in the name of U.S.O. to meet these needs of the men 
and women who are most immediately affected by the emergency. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association and the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the National Catholic Community Service carry special re- 
sponsibility for problems of women and girls as they are related to 
our all-out defense program. 

* The six national agencies are: The National Catholic Community Service, The Jewish Wel- 


fare Board, The Young Men’s Christian Association, The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, The Traveler’s Aid, and the Salvation Army. 




















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THe JourNaL may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send tn at once to the editor of this 
department titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects 
in fields of interest kindred to educational sociology. 


PROPOSED STUDIES OF THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF REHOUSING FAMILIES 
OF LOW INCOME 


The social benefits of rehousing families of low income who, because of 
this fact, normally occupy substandard slum dwellings, are perhaps too 
often taken for granted.’ It is true, however, that if these benefits exist, 
they exist in definite and tangible form, and hence should be subject to 
evaluation by orthodox research methods. Such evaluation obviously 
might be a most effective demonstration of the practical value to any com- 
munity of a low-rent housing program. 

Following is an outline of suggested research studies designed to de- 
velop factual data pertaining to the changes that result from a rehousing 
program in a given community, and to evaluate the effects of such a pro- 
gram upon the health and welfare of the persons and families rehoused. 
These suggested studies cover a broad field. In practical application the 
scope of any research projects undertaken necessarily would have to be 
narrowed down and made specific according to circumstances. 

The primary objective of research of this kind is to throw light upon 
such questions as these: 


a) Has the rehousing of families of low income contributed to a reduc- 
tion in the incidence of disease, delinquency, crime, and social conflict? 

b) Has the rehousing program affected the budgets of the various de- 
partments of the local government by reducing the cost of dealing with 
cases of social pathology? 


Research techniques and procedures naturally will vary according to 
the nature of the specific problem studied. In some cases conclusions may 
The following statement is provided through the courtesy of Dr. J. B. Maller, Chief, Social 


Research Section, Research and Statistics Division, United States Housing Authority, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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be based upon analysis of the statistical reports of municipal government 
departments and agencies for periods preceding and following the initia- 
tion of the rehousing program. Other studies must be based upon ob- 
servations by field workers, interpretation of data obtained by special 
inventories, and ecological analysis of cases handled by social agencies. 
In some instances, it may even be desirable to employ the case-study 
method. 

The United States Housing Authority, through its Research and Sta- 
tistics Division, earnestly solicits the codperation of universities, schools 
of social sciences, local government agencies, and citizen groups in con- 
ducting research studies of the kind and for the purposes indicated. It is 
believed that graduate students in social sciences in particular may profit- 
ably undertake specific units of investigation selected from the outlined 
research projects. The value of the results obtained will be increased by 
the codperative character of the studies and by the number and variety of 
communities and groups participating. 


Needed Research on Social Effects of Rehousing 
I. Housing, Health, and Disease 


The observable effects of improved housing in a given community 
upon health conditions as revealed in the various rates of morbidity and 
mortality; the incidence of infectious diseases and aspects of unhygienic 
conditions; and an estimate of the cost to the community of disease, hos- 
pitalization, and medical attention 


II. Housing, Delinquency, and Crime 


Ecological studies of court records; case studies of juvenile delinquents 
with full information regarding housing and community background; 
analysis of delinquency rates for various communities and types of hous- 
ing; and an estimate of the cost of delinquency and crime in substandard 
areas 


Ill. Housing and Welfare 


Studies in the incidence of dependency and relief; effect of low-cost 
housing upon the case load of public and private social agencies 
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IV. Housing and Safety 


Analysis of the rate of accidents, fatal and nonfatal, in a given area 
before and after completion of rehousing, with special attention to traffic 
accident rates and to accidents occurring in homes and places of work 


V. Housing, School Adjustment and Achievement 


Analysis of school problem cases, truancy, retardation, and achieve- 
ment in relation to housing and community background with special at- 
tention to the rate of attendance at high school and college and the per- 
centage leaving school at various educational levels 


VI. Housing and Youth Out of School 
Studies of youth organizations, recreational facilities, “Cellar clubs,” 
etc., in relation to housing facilities 


VII. Housing and Community Organizations 


Observable changes in community activities 


VIII. Housing and the Family 


Analysis of family budgets with reference to income, expenditures, 
debts and savings; observable changes in the marriage rate and the inci- 
dence of broken homes; case studies of families before and after changes 
in housing conditions 


IX. Housing and Education 
Analysis of the extent to which housing is included in the social-science 
curriculum of secondary schools, colleges, and adult study groups 


X. Housing and Miscellaneous Social Factors 


Analysis of the effects of rehousing upon cleanliness of home and sur- 
toundings, proper functioning of rooms and housing facilities, habits of 
diet, medical and dental attention, reading habits, music appreciation, 
home factors in character development 
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STUDIES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRIME 


The Society for the Prevention of Crime at 42 Broadway, New 
York City, one of the oldest crime-prevention organizations in the 
country, is engaged in making and publishing a series of three 
studies in the field of adolescent crime in New York City, the first 
of which has been published under the title, The Adolescents’ Court 
Problem. The second study published in January 1942 treats of 
probation and psychiatric service for adolescents, and the third, 
scheduled for publication in the spring, will cover the special prob- 
lems of adolescent girl offenders and also the handling of adoles- 
cents in city and State correctional institutions. The field of study 
chosen is the age grouping of 16, 17, and 18 years. 

The Society is also engaged in a month-by-month research and 
educational program centering upon current miscellaneous subjects 
of interest such as recreational facilities in public schools in Harlem, 
military regulations concerning persons with a criminal record, etc, 
Plans are being made for expansion into the national field through 
a feature service for daily newspapers edited by a distinguished 
board of criminologists. While the Society has hitherto confined its 
work to New York State, its charter permits of national activity. 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


School for Dictators, by Icnace Strong. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1938, 336 pages. 


The School for Dictators might well serve as an object lesson to illus- 
trate the dangers which arise when democratic government paralyzes 
itself by a refusal to act. Inevitably the psychological condition of the 
masses is such that the most contradictory promises are believed if they 
are accompanied by some form of physical action. This conclusion is 
driven home by Silone; it is not the work of a social scientist but of a 
literary man, an exile from Italy now living in Switzerland who records 
with bitter humor the tragicomedy of the rise of fascism. The book is in 
the form of a dialogue between Thomas the Cynic (obviously Mr. 
Silone), Mr. W., the future dictator of the United States, and Professor 
Pickup, his adviser, the father of neosociology. The book is filled with 
penetrating observations, especially as they relate to the effects of eco- 
nomic insecurity on the morale of the masses and the contradictions 
which beset the capitalist class in a democratic country during the period 
of crisis. 


Education on an International Scale, by Gzorce W. Gray. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941, 114 pages. 


Here is the history, in form intended for popular consumption, of the 
International Education Board and its activities from 1923 to 1938. In its 
most simplified form, the thesis of this Board was that education, or more 
properly, scientific research, holds the key to the preservation and progress 
of civilization. The money and efforts of the Board, therefore, were spent 
in “raising the peaks” in the natural sciences and in agriculture—in aid- 
ing those who had made a start to go further. It was the theory of Wick- 
liffe Rose, who sold the idea of the Board to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that 
the lagging social sciences would grow correspondingly from the impetus 
of advances in pure science. Mr. Gray, our author, a great admirer of 
Mr. Rose, seems glad that Rose died before 1939 and the latest war dem- 
onstrated the tragic futility of his hopes. 
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Education in a World of Fear, by Marx A. May. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1941, 74 pages. 


These be times that make men fear, and Mr. May has identified five of 
the anxieties of educators. These briefly are: (1) fear of the loss or curtail- 
ment of financial support; (2) fear of loss of local control by school boards 
and educators; (3) fear of loss of academic and scholastic freedom; (4) 
fear of loss of perspective on account of emphasis on the immediate emer- 
gency; and (5) fear of fascism and communism in the schools of the 
nation. Mr. May feels that each of these fears has its foundation, and 
therefore each represents a threat to democracy, in which he affirms his 
belief. Since education is the most fundamental of the safeguards of de- 
mocracy, we are urged to turn our most direct attention to the task of 
training youth to select leadership wisely. His final admonition confronts 
the teacher with quite a responsibility : “The task of education is to teach 
people how to manage their anxieties and hold them proportional to the 
realities of the danger.” 


The New Prometheus, by Lyman Bryson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941, 107 pages. 


The classical Prometheus brought mankind the gift of fire, for which 
he was cruelly punished by the outraged gods of antiquity. In this series 
of lectures for Kappa Delta Pi, Doctor Bryson conceives of educators as 
the new Prometheus and scientific thinking as the fire which will make 
mankind more godlike. In so short a space and in so general a presenta- 
tion, one can find little more than a challenge; certainly there is no blue- 
print to guide the teacher who is eager but ignorant. The greatest help 
which this little book offers, then, is to the reader who has been struggling 
for some time with the same ambition and the same process of scientific 
thinking and who needs help in wording his generalizations. 


The Morning of America, by Frank J. Kiincserc. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1941, 479 pages. 


During 1917-1918, American historiography saw eminent American 
historians turn to the production of “red-white-and-blue” books and 
pamphlets as part of a propaganda program. It is significant that the 
jacket of Mr. Klingberg’s book is in patriotic colors. The thesis of the 
book is that the period, 1760-1829, contains the seedbed of American 
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greatness, hence of patriotism. Written for the layman rather than the 
historian (we are spared a lengthy footnote system! ), the style is clear, 
concise, and interesting. Most of the historical figures emerge in three 
dimensions, and the story runs in straightforward fashion. During the 
Revolutionary period, most of the British and Tories emerge as the con- 
ventional villains, except when the author remembers that he must justify 
our present de facto alliance. One final criticism might be made of the 
emphasis: more than a hundred pages are devoted to the six years of 
the Revolutionary War, less than forty to the period 1815-1829. 


The Educational Philosophy of National Socialism, by GEORGE 


FREDERICK KNELLER. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, 

299 pages. 

Future historians may credit Hitler with inaugurating the “total per- 
sonality development” emphasis in education. The Third Reich, duly 
impressed with the outcomes of intellectualism (as evidenced by the 
large number of college men utterly incapable of caring for themselves 
in the depression following World War I) concluded that education had 
produced anything but socially adjusted men. To quote, “Education had 
been producing ‘not men, but officials, engineers, chemists, jurists, writers,’ 
and worst of all those responsible for mere intellectualism, ‘professors’! 
Germany had been producing bookworms and stay-at-homes.” 

“Safeguarded from the realities of life in an experience bound up in 
erudition, students became hermetically sealed within their own intellec- 
tual world.” 

Hitler’s first task was to remove bodily the professors from the “ivory 
towers,” and replace them with men possessed with leadership abilities 
and qualities of personality that would inspire youth. Educational em- 
phasis became centered first on health, second on character development, 
and lastly on ordinary useful instruction. Education focused toward what 
were considered socially useful goals. Youth were imbued with the 
thought that they were learning for a purpose. Postschool life was planned 
to avoid misfits. 

While totalitarian objectives are different to those of a democracy, edu- 
cators can profit much by this book. Education in America still serves a 
social purpose only incidentally. It focuses toward no particular goals, it 
exercises little, if any, social control. It remains to be seen whether the 
democracies can use their intelligence and plan for the total personality 
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development of youth, or whether we must wait for the further disinte- ‘ 
gration of our social order until some demagogue plans it for us. If such © 
should happen beyond a doubt he would cut across our institutional © 
rigidities in education and use the best of methodology now rejected and _ 
reject most of the practices now accepted. 

Kneller’s study is a distinct contribution to an understanding of the 7 
task which lies before American educators. 


Central America: Challenge and Opportunity, by CHarLes Mor.” 
row Witson. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1941, 293 | 
pages. 
This comprehensive survey of the nations of the Caribbean basin in- 7 

cludes enough of their histories, politics, commerce, economic and agra- ” 

rian problems, and middle-American mind and characteristics to ensure 
some basic understanding of their contemporary life. It is timely, provoc- ¥ 
ative, and exciting in its declarations, analysis, recommendations, and | 
outspoken honesty. 
It is the author’s contention that “cultural relations” is an easy phrase 7 
to adopt but will only be meaningful when reinforced by compatible busi- = 
ness relationships. 
Mr. Wilson, drawing upon his wide experience in agrarian economics, © 

concludes that the future of the nations of our half of the world can be 7 

definitely assured by our launching to the immediate south a wise, just, © 

and durable foreign policy, preponderantly economic with particular em- 7 

phasis on broad agricultural aspects. The firmest foundation for hemis-” 

pheric solidarity is a lasting commercial solidarity. 


Labor Under German Democracy, by FriepA WUNDERLICH. New a 
York: Social Research, 1940, xiii -+- 101 pages. , 


This research monograph is the first in a series dealing with German 
social policy during the life of the German Republic, 1918-1933. In it the | 
author, formerly professor of economics and sociology at the Berlin Train- j 
ing College and editor of Soziale Praxis, offers an authoritative review | 
and interpretation of the development of industrial arbitration and the | 
peculiar conditions in the German Republic which contributed to its} 
failure. 








